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THE EARLIEST CRICKET REPORT. 
(See 9S. iii. 208, 273; iv. 17.) 

At the second of these references MR. 
GEORGE MARSHALL gave an advertisement 
of a cricket match in 1705, and a summarized 
‘score of one in 1737, saying :— 

“The first detailed score of an eleven-a-side 
match seems to be that of Kent +. All England, 
played on the Artillery Grounds, Bunhill Fields, in 
1746. It was the result of a challenge from Lord 
Sackville on the part of Kent, who eventually won 
by one wicket.” 

As the advertisement is not quite correctly 
-quoted, I repeat it here as transcribed from 

he Post-Man and the Historical Account, 
‘from Saturday, July 21, to Tuesday, 
July 24, 1705 ” :— 
“This is to give notice, That a Match at Cricket 
is to be plaid between 11 Gentlemen of the West 
art of the County of Kent, against as many of 

hatham, for 11 Guineas a Man, at Maulden in 
Kent, on the 7th of August next.” 

No record of the result is now to be found ; 
but the same, fortunately, is not to be said 
concerning what must have been a decidedly 
more interesting match of fourteen years 


later. Concerning this, indeed, some par- 
ticulars are extant which furnish good read- 
ing to-day. 

There appeared in the Weekly Journal, or 
Saturday's Post—commonly known as 
Mist’s °—for 16 May, 1719, the following 
paragraph :— 

“Last Week a Tryal was brought at Guildhall, 
before the Lord Chief Justice Pratt, between two 
Companies of Cricket Players, the Men of Kent, 
Plaintiffs, and the Men of London, Defendants, 
for Sixty Pounds played for at Cricket, and after a 
long Hearing, and near 200/. expended in the Cause 
my Lord, not understanding the Game, ordered 
them to play it over again; and they met 
accordingly on Monday last in Lamb’s-Conduit- 
Fields, but one of the Players being taken ill, it 
was deferred till another Opportunity.” 

And the same newspaper of 4 July gave the 
following report of the conclusion of the 
contest :— 

“The great Cricket-Match betwixt the Londoners 
and the Kentish Men, for which there has been a 
famous Trial at Law; and by a Rule of Court was 
ordered to be play’d out, in which the Kentish Men 
had four Men to play, and to ee to come up with 
the Londoners, was play’d in White-Conduit Field, 
near Islington; the Kentish Men were bowled out 
after they had got nine, and lost the Match. ’Tis 
reckoned the Law-Suit will amount to 200/. The 
Match was play’d for a Guinea a Man on each Side.” 

The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench here referred to was, by the way, Sir 
John Pratt, and is not to be confounded with 
Sir Charles Pratt, subsequently Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and later 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain ; and it is 
of some interest that the present holder of 
the position of the former, who anticipated 
the Heathen Chinee’s historic remark con- 
cerning ‘“‘a game he did not understand,” 
is Lord Alverstone, who at this moment is 
President of the Surrey County Cricket Club. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the earliest 
account of a match I have yet been able to 
trace in a newspaper is of one that was never 
played, this being a laborious jest, given in 
The Weekly Journal : or, British Gazetteer of 
21 July, 1722. It takes the form of the 
following letter to the editor :— 

Str, T'rahit sua _quemque voluptas.—Every Man 
ho know has a Taste to a particular or general 

ecreation ; some love Hunting, others Hawking, 
others Shooting or Fishing, some love Chucking, 
others Cricket, &c., on which last Subject I desire 
you the following Account, viz. 

On Friday the 6th Instant, at a Meeting (for that 
Purpose) at the three Tuns and Rummer, in Grace- 
church-Street, a Match at Cricket was made be- 
tween the little Parish of Dartford in Kent, and 
the Gentlemen known by the Name of the London 
Club, who are compos’d of several Parishes in 
London, Southwark, &c., and being compos’d of 
several Parishes, generously allow’d them of the 
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little Town of Dartford, two Men from any other 


Parish in Kent ; the Match for a Guinea per Head. | 


Well! But where shall they play? or when? 
why these generous Gentlemen resolving to put the 
poor Dartfordians to as much fatigue as they cou’d 
(although the Match was formerly proposed on 
Walworth - Common near Camberwell) now say 
they, we'll make them walk four or five Miles 
further, we ‘ll meet at Islington—agreed,—but now 
the Time when? why we'll give these poor Lads 
but little Time to pick out their two Men, Wed- 
nesday last was the Daw appointed, and agreed on. 

The Day came, and these Lads came from Dart- 
ford that Morning, and were at the Place at eleven 
in the Morning. But now follows the Generosity 
ot the London Club, the Field is to be seen; the 
Dartfordians play generally on a Place they call 
the Brink, a Place as smooth as a London Bowling 
Green, so say these Gentlemen, we ‘ll carry them to 
a Field as rough as if it was plough’d last Summer ; 
and they not being us'd to such rough Usage, when 
they see the Field will refuse to play; so we shall 
get the Deposit, and come off with Credit. This 
fail’d, for atter the Dartfordians had shewn some 
small Resentment to such gross Usage, they con- 
descended to play; this unexpected condescention 
put them on other Projects, one of which took ; 
*twas this. 

Come let ’s see your Men! agreed ; and up cock’d 
a little Taylor, a Country Taylor good Lord; who 
wou'd not once expect that these pretended Heroes 
wou'd objected [sic] against him, and disdainfully 
have said, You promis’d to bring eleven Men, but 
you have brought but ten, and one eighth [7c] Part 
of a Man; we scorn to play, unless you take eight 
‘Taylors more to compleat him a Man. 

ut alas! Iam asham’d to tell you, the Taylor, 
the Country Taylor, with his Batt Rampant and 
his Cucumber Couchant (which by the Bye they 
took to be a Ball) so affrighted them; they swore 
they wou'd not play unless the Taylor ty’d one 
Hand behind him, take me right, the Taylor was a 
rood Bowler, and they woud not suffer him to 
coerl, which being his Master-piece is the same 
thing as tying one Hand behind him. 

The Dartfordians insisted on their Man, their 
Taylor I mean; the London Gentry was aftrighted 
at his terrible vu/t, turn’d their Balls to Quips and 
their Batts to Quibbles, and wou’d not turn them- 
selves to any thing, not even to play for half a 
Guinea, a Crown, nay half a Crown, which the 
Dartfordians offer’d rather than come in vain, so 


lost a pot Taylor, who will certainly now believe 
himsel 


Farewell. 
Revenge brave Taylor, this absurd Abuse, 
With Thimble, Needle, Shears, and Warlike Goose. 
And when one reads such a report as this, 
one understands how Mr. Pickwick must 
have felt when he envied the ease with which 
the friends of Mr. Peter Magnus were 
amused. ALFRED F. Rossrns. 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION 
OF POETRY. 

(See 10 8S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404.) 

VOL. IV., ED. 1766, CONTENTS AND AUTHORS. 

223. To Lady H—y [Hervey]. By Mr. de Voltaire. 
In Voltaire’s works, ed. 1837, ii. 806. this 
compliment is given to ‘‘ Laura Harley, 
| 1727, and the first word, “ H—y,” is altered 
| to Laura. In the French version on the 
same page the first line runs 
| Deésirez-vous connaitre, Harley, la passion ? 
| The English rendering is reprinted in H. P. 
| Dodd, * Epigrammatists,’ 2nd ed., p. 349. 
223-4. On Sir Robert Walpole’s birthday. 
| August 26. By the Hon. Mr. D—ton [Dodington.. 
| § 

224-8. The lawyer's farewell to his muse; written 
in the year 1744. By Sir William Blackstone 
(°DEN.B; ). 
Blackstone was entered at the Middle 
Temple on 20 Nov., 1741, as ‘“ William 
Blackston, third son of Charles Blackston 
of the city of London, decd., citizen and 
maker of bows.” Whatever his intentions 
may have been, he never entirely freed 
himself from the chains of literature. This 
poem has often been reprinted. Mr. Irving 
Browne in ‘ Law and Lawyers in Literature ’ 
prints with it (pp. 230-34) a second poem, 
‘The Lawyer’s Prayer,’ by Blackstone. 

228-9. By Miss Cooper [sic], now Mrs. Madan.. 
in her brother's [Ashley Cowper's] Coke upon 
Littleton. 

An account of Miss Cowper will be given in 
a later number. . 

229-39. Solitude, an ode. y Grainger 
CBN an ode. By Dr. Grainger 
The ninth and tenth lines were altered by 
Grainger into 

Or at the purple dawn of day 

Tadmor’s marble wastes survey, 
an allusion to the account of Palmyra by 
Wood and Dawkins, and the striking effect 
of the prospect upon them at daybreak. 

239-42. Ode to Rt Hon. Step 
(‘D.N.B.’). By Sir C. Hanbury 

243-4. Ode on the death of Matzel, a favourite 
Bull-tinch, address'd to Mr. St—pe: [Stanhope], to 
whom the auther had given the reversion of it 
when he left Dresden. By the same. 

The bird was killed by a cat on a night of 
June, 1748. The ode first saw the light in 
this collection. The letter sent to Philip 
Stanhope (Lord Chesterfield’s natural son) 
by Sir Charles with it, and the verses them- 
selves (but without verse vii.), were printed 
by Mrs. Stanhope in her edition of Chester- 
The originals were in her: 
In a postscript to: his letter: to. 


field’s letters. 
possession. 


they were oblig’d to return. O Taylor! What have 
you done, thou certainly hast affrighted almost as | 
many Men as thy Countryman Wat Tyler did, and 
perhaps with the same Weapon ? | 
But rather O ye Londoners, what have ye done? | 
ye have made the poet Wee is mees of Dartford take | 
- Journey of 36 Miles in vain. The Country has | 
Basket Hilt to his Buckram Needle...... 
| 
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his ‘‘ dear boy ” dated 21 June, O.S., 1748, 
Lord Chesterfield writes: ‘I condole with 
you for the untimely and violent death of 
the tuneful Matzel.” 

245-6. Martialis epigramma, lib. vi. 34 imitated. 
By the same. 

At this point a poem called ‘ A Little Wish’ 
is printed in vol. iv. (ed. 1755) pp. 250-52. 

246-51. The progress of discontent, a poem written 
at Oxford in 1746. By Thomas Warton. 
First appeared in ‘The Student,’ 
(1750). 

251-4. The fireside. By Dr. Cotton (‘ D.N.B.’). 

255-6. To-morrow. 

256-7. On Lord Cobham’s gardens. 

To a child of tive years old. 

The last three pieces are also by Dr. Nathaniel 
Cotton. Jchn Dyer, author of ‘ Grongar 
Hill,’ writing to Mr. Duncombe, says :— 

“Pray who is Dr. Cotton (in Dodsley’s * Miscel- 
lanies’)? There is good sense in his ‘ Fireside’; 
and his ‘To-morrow’ in imitation of Shakespear 
is excellent.” — ‘ Letters,’ ed. John Duncombe, 
1773, iii. 71. 

258-9. Father Francis’s prayer [and inscriptions] 

written in Lord Westmorland’s hermitage. By 
Gilbert West. 
The prayer is to St. Agnes. It is inserted in 
Gent. Mag., Dec., 1746, p. 665. The first 
inscription is reprinted in Dodd’s ‘ Epi- 
grammatists,’ 2nd ed., p. 351. These verses, 
with a Latin translation made in 1750 by 
Nicholas Hardinge, are inserted in poems by 
Hardinge (1818), pp. 100-102. 


260-61. To the Rt Hon. Henry Pelham, 
of poets and news-writers. By Edwar 
N.B.’). 

262-6. Ode peter’ at the Senate-house at 
Gamirians, July 1, 1749, at the installation of 
Thomas Holles, ‘Duke of Newcastle, Chancellor of 
the University. By Mr. Mason (* D. N.B.'); set to 
music Ay Mr. Boyce, composer to his Majesty. 

267-8. Ode to an .Wolus’s harp sent to Miss 
Shepheard (afterwards Viscountess Irwin). By the 

se Ode to health. By Mr. [John] Duncombe 
€ D.N.B .’), Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll., Camb. 

271-2. Vernal ode, sent to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 12 March, 1754 ee Herring]. 
By Francis Fawkes (‘ D.N.B 

273-4. Autumnal ode. By “he same. 

275-6. A song [‘‘Away, let nought to love dis- 
pleasing”. 


This song used to be assigned to J. Gilbert 
Cooper D.N.B.’). 

276-8. Genius, an ode written in 1717, on occasion 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s apoplexy. By Leonard 
Welsted (‘ D.N.B.’). 

It is included in Nichols’s collection of 
Welsted’s works, pp. 33-5. Joseph Warton 
praises this ode, and says it was inserted 
here at the request of Akenside, ‘ ‘who much 
commended it ”’ (Pope’s works, ed. Warton 


i. 235-8 


257. 


yetition 
Moore 


v. 198). It was also included by Southey 
in his ‘ Specimens of the Later English Poets,’ 
ii. 124-6. 

278-82. a from Horace. 
((D.N. 
282-3. To a lady [Mrs. Ardesoif] making a pin- 
basket. 
Mrs. Ardesoif (d. 1773) was the wife of 
Thomas Ardesoif, who died in 1752. She 
was Henrietta, only daughter of Charles 
lApestre, a native of France, whose father 
came over with his family after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. They had 
several children, four of whom (one son and 
three daughters) lived to maturity. The 
eldest daughter, Charlotte, married in 1752, 
Bishop Squire (see the MS. notes in a set of 
Squire’s works at the B.M.). 

284-5. Captain Cupid. 

285-7. Ode on ambition. 

287-93. Ode to fancy. 
The last four pieces are also by Marriott. 

293-5. Address to his elbow-chair, new cloath’d. 
By the late Wm. Somervile (‘ D.N.B.’). 
This and the following pieces to the end of 
the volume were supplied through Shenstone 
on Dodsley’ s request to him for contributions. 
See Hull, * Select Letters,’ i. 173, 193; Lady 
Luxborough, ‘ Letters to Shenstone,’ pp. 353, 
365, 401, 404; and ‘ Letters of Shenstone’ 
(works, 1769), pp- 257 and 281-9. Shen- 
stone was afterwards dissatisfied. 
295- Song. By the same. 

8. Ode to a friend wounded in a duel. 
char les Parrott, Fellow of New College. 
299-301. Ode to night. By the same. 

This ode first appeared in The World, No. 74, . 
30 May, 1754. 


302-3. Written upon leaving a friend’s house [Mr. 
G. Rice, of seeeeel in Wales. By the Rev. Dr. 
M. [Markham] (‘D.N.B.’). 

303-4. Dennis (‘ D. N.B. *) to Mr. Thomson 
(‘D.N.B.’) who had procured him a benefit night. 


These lines are said to have been written by » 
Richard Savage (° Life of Dennis,’ 1734, p. 57). 
305-6. Song, 1753. (‘How easy was Colin, how 


By Sir James. 


By 


blithe and how gay”). Signed I. S. H. ay ot aul 
306-7. The bultinch in town. By a lady of squalit 
[Henrietta, Lady Luxborough (‘D.N ) halt. 


sister to Lord Bolingbroke]. 

307-9. Song, written in winter 1745. 

309-10. Written to a near neighbour, in a tem- 
pestuous night, 1748. 

310-11. Written at a Ferme ornée [The Leasowes, 
and Cynthio is Shenstone] near Birmingham, 
7 August, 1749. 

The last three pieces are also by Lady Lux- 
borough. An account of her, containing 
the lines ‘ Written at a Ferme ornée’ and 
‘The Bulfinch in Town,’ appears in Colvile’s . 
‘Worthies of Warwickshire,’ pp. 486-9. 
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311-14. The goldfinches, an elegy. By the Rev. 
Richard Jago (* D.N.B.’). 

315-18. The blackbirds, an elegy. By the same. 
First appeared in The Adventurer, No. 37, 
13 March, 1753. 

318-19. The Rake. By a lady in New England. 
Can some American book-lover supply the 
name of this lady ? 

320-22. Flowers. By Anthony Whistler. . 

$22. Song (** While, Strephon, thus you teize me”). 
By the same. 

323-6. The cabinet, or verses on Roman medals 
[1750]. To Mr. W. sage Samuel Walker, M.A., 
rector of Whitchurch, Oxfordshire, 1723-68, who 
married the Mother of Anthony Whistler]. By 
Mr. Graves [Rev. Richard Graves, of Claverton, 
“D.N.B.’). 
This poem had previously appeared in The 
Student, ii. (1751) 230-32. 

326-7. Panacea, or the grand restorative. 

328. The heroines, or modern memoirs, 1751. 

In 1. 12 Constantia is Constantia Phillips ; 
in the following line P—ton and V—ne are 
Letitia Pilkington and Frances Anne, 
Viscountess Vane. 

329-30. The parting. Written [1748] some years 
after marriage. 

The last three pieces are also by Graves. 

330-32. Ode to memory, 1748. By William Shen- 
stone, Esq. 

Dodsley informed Shenstone on 25 March, 
1755, that his pieces were much admired by 
Akenside (Addit. MS. 28959). 

333-5. The Princess Elizabeth, a prisoner at 
Woodstock, 1554. 

335-6. Ode to a young lady, somewhat too sollici- 
tous about her manner of expression. 

337-40. Verses, written towards the close of the 
year 1748, to William Lyttleton, Esq. [afterwards 
Lord Westcote] 

340-44. [Five] songs. 

345-7. [Three] rural inscriptions. 

348-57. Pastoral ballad in four parts, written in 
1743. 

The last six entries are also by Shenstone. 

[361.] Musick for the preceding ballad (pt. i. ‘* Ye 
Shepherds so cheerful and gay”). By Mr. T. A. 
Arne (‘ D.N.B.’). 
Some correspondence took place in Nov., 
1754, about this music (B.M. Addit. MS. 
28959). Arne said that he could not allow 
it to appear without a fee. Walsh, the 
king’s music printer, paid him under 
arrangement “20 guineas for every Collec- 
tion of Eight or Nine Songs.” Arne ex- 
pected “six guineas for setting the other 
three parts.” W. P. CourtNEY. 


FIELDING AND SHAKESPEARE. 

ONcE it was asserted in some magazine 
or newspaper that Walter Scott was the first 
to refer constantly to Shakspeare in his 


novels. This assertion may not have been 
generally accepted. Perhaps it was con- 
tradicted. It certainly is not true. The 
older novelists, Fielding and Smollett, and 
especially Fielding, frequently allude to 
Shakspeare. Fielding often quotes him, and 
calls him the immortal Shakspeare. He 
does more than this. In ‘Tom Jones,’ 
in the ninth chapter of the fourth book, he 
writes :— 

* Black George was, in the main, a peaceable kind 
of fellow, and nothing choleric nor rash; yet did 
he bear about him something of what the ancients 
call the irascible, and which his wife, if she had 
been endowed with much wisdom, would have 
feared.” 

This is partly the language of Hamlet :— 
For, though I am not splenitive and rash, 
Yet have I something in me dangerous, 
Which let thy wiseness fear. 
Again, in the seventh chapter of the fifth 
book :— 

‘*Some of the company shed tears at their part- 
ing: and even the philosopher Square wiped his 
eyes, albeit unused to the melting m As to 
Mrs. Wilkins, she dropt her pearls as fast as the 
Arabian trees their medicinal gums.” 

This is much the language of Othello :— 
Of one whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. 

The whole scene in which Blifil is imposed 
on Sophia as a husband is a prose repro- 
duction of one in ‘Romeo and _ Juliet.’ 
Sophia is Juliet ; Mrs. Honour is the Nurse ; 
Squire Western is Capulet ; Mrs. Western, 
the Squire’s sister, is Lady Capulet; and 
Blifil is County Paris. Blifil is a villain, and 
Paris is a gentleman. The characters are 
different but the situation is the same. 
The conversation between Sophiaand Honour 
concerning Jones is quite a reminiscence 
of that between Juliet and the Nurse con- 
cerning Romeo. Here is part of it :— 

‘***Nay, to be sure, ma’am,’ answered Honour, 
‘your la’ship hath had enough to give you a surfeit 
of them. To be used ill by such a beggarly, 
bastardly fellow!’ 

‘“**Hold your blasphemous tongue,’ cries Sophia ; 
‘how dare you mention his name with disrespect 
before me? He, use me ill! no: his poor bleeding 
heart suffered more when he writ the cruel words 
than mine trom reading them. 0! he is all heroic 
virtue and angelic goodness. I am ashamed of the 
weakness of my own passion for blaming what I 
ought to admire.” 

The above may be compared with the follow- 
ing :— 

Nurse, Shame come to Romeo ! 

Juliet. . Blistered be thy tongue 
For such a wish ' he was not born to shame : 

Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit ; 
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For ’tis a throne where honour may be crowned 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 
Oh! what a beast was I to chide at him! 

E. YARDLEY. 


PeTRARCH’s Two GREYHOUNDS.—In the 
beginning of the Canzone numbered ccexxiii. 
in Carducci’s edition Petrarch says that 
there appeared to him in a vision 

Una fera con fronte umana da far arder Giove, 

Cacciata da duo veltri, un nero, un bianco. 

(a wild beast with human face fair enough 
to kindle the love of Jove, that was chased 
by two greyhounds, one black and one white). 
These ‘duo veltri’’ so sorely bit “la fera 
gentil ’ (their fair quarry) that in a little 
time they killed her. Now of course “la 
fera gentil”’ is Laura, but what is the mean- 
ing of the “‘ duo veltri’”? ? They have been 
variously explained, but I think there can 
be no doubt as to the true interpretation, 
which sees in them the two swift greyhounds 
of Time, namely, day and night, which 
remorselessly pursue all mortal things, 
= never fail to slay their quarry in the 
end. 

I wonder from what source Petrarch 
borrowed the idea of these two hounds. 
They remind us of the two dogs of Yama 
(the god of Death) in the Veda, which feast 
on the life of men, and on the other hand are 
often invoked to grant a long life. Accord- 
ing to Max Miiller they represent day and 
night, ever looking out for men, and at last 
hunting them down. 

The hounds in Petrarch are black and 
white. So were the two mice in the story 
in the Arabian ‘Calila and Dimna.’ The 
story is told in Grimm’s ‘ Teutonic Mytho- 
logy ’ (1883), ii. 798 :-— 

‘**A man, chased by an elephant, takes refuge in 
a deep well: with his hand he holds on to the 
branch of a shrub over his head, and his feet he 
plants on a narrow piece of turf below. In this 
uneasy posture he sees fro mice, a black and a white 
ove, gnawing the root of the shrub; far beneath his 
feet a horrible dragon with its jaws wide open ; the 
elephant still waiting on the brink above, and four 
worms’ heads projecting from the side of the well, 
undermining the turf he stands on; at the same 
time there trickles liquid honey from a branch of 
the bush, and this he eagerly catches in his mouth.” 

Grimm says that this fable was early and 
extensively circulated by Hebrew, Latin, 
and Greek translations of the entire book, 
and also found its way into various collec- 
tions of stories. A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


‘*CRAKOWED SHOES.—‘‘ Crakowes”’ is 
in the dictionaries; but the derivative 
“* crakowed ”’ does not appear to be recorded. 


In ‘ Political and Other Poems,’ ed. Dr. 
Kail, E.E.T.S., circa 1421, 93/137, occurs :— 
She repreuep dagged clopes, 
And longe pyked crakowed shou. 
H. P. L. 


Sicns oF Oxtp Lonpon. (See 10 S. vi. 
45, 424.) — Prof. Henry Morley, in his 
‘Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair,’ makes 
incidental mention of the undergiven houses 
(chiefly taverns) existing in London during 
the period 1660-1700. The signs are here 
listed in the order in which they occur in 
chaps. xii. to xvii. inclusive. Only a very 
small proportion of the signs are referred to 
in the index, notwithstanding its apparent 
completeness. 

Crown, Duck Lane. 

Hand and Shears, Cloth Fair. 

Shoe and Slap, West Smithfield. 

Hand and Pen, Holborn. 

Stationers’ Arms, Cornhill. 

Swan, Hosier Lane. 

Duke of Albemarle’s Head, Duck Lane. 

Blue Boar’s Head, Fleet Street. 

King’s Head, Strand. 

Sign of Charing Cross, Charing Cross. 

King’s Head, Smithfield. 

Ram’s Head, Fenchurch Street. 

Rose, Bridges Street, Covent Garden. 

Golden Lion, Strand. 

King’s Head, Charing Cross. 

Eagle and Child, Stocks Market. 

** Golden-Lyon.”’ Smithfield. 

Black Raven, West Smithfield. 

Golden Hart, West Smithfield. 

Greyhound, Smithfield Rounds. 

Hart’s Horn, Pye Corner. 

King Head,”’ Smithfield. 

King’s Arms, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Cross Daggers, West Smithfield. 

Crown, Aldgate. 
~ With the exception of the Buffler ” (or 
Buffaloe’”’), Bloomsbury Square, which 
is referred to in the epilogue under date 1733, 
the signs mentioned after c. 1700 appear to. 
be dealt with in the index to the work. 

McMurray. 


TookE AND Hatiey Famities.—Dr. Ed- 
mond Halley is said to have married Miss. 
Mary Tooke, in the church of St. Mary’s, 
Islington, circa January, 1682. The bride’s. 
father is described as ‘‘ Mr. Tooke, Auditor 
of the Exchequer,” but no person of that 
name has been found in any printed list of 
officials. He was probably descended from 
the family of Tooke of Norfolk. His widow, 
Margaret Tooke (born Kinder), made her 
will as of London (? parish of Alderman- 
bury), 13 Oct., 1710 (proved Dec. 9, 1714; 
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P.C.C., Aston, 250), and bequeathed to her 
grandson Edmund Halley, jun. (later surgeon 
R.N.), certain lands in Upwell, &e., which 
are identically described in the will of Mrs. 
Catherine Price (see 10 8. iii. 6). This con- 
elusive evidence indicates that Surgeon 
Halley did not leave any issue surviving 
him, and that his wife Sybilla must have 
been previously married, for she in her will 
names two granddaughters (see ante, p. 89). 
The documentary proof of relationship 
between the Halley and Pyke families is, 
therefore, at present, confined to the will of 
Francis Halley (see ante, p. 263). These 
new data have been supplied by Mr. R. J. 
Beevor. EUGENE F. McPIKE. 
1, Park Row, Chicago. 


* BREESE’ IN ‘ Hupipras.’—There is a 
curious blunder as to the meaning of this 
word in the edition of ‘ Hudibras’ pub- 
lished in 1732, with woodeuts by Hogarth. 
Part IIL. canto ii. opens with the lines :— 

The Learned write, 47 Insect Breese 
Is but the mungrel Prince of Bees, 
That falls betore a Storm, on Cows, 
And stings the Founders of his House. 

Breese here is so obviously the gadfly 
(A.-S. brimsa) that it is difficult to see how 
it could be misunderstood. Yet the “ anno- 
tation ” supplied in this edition, p. 290, is 
as follows :— 

** An Jnsect Breeze ; Breezes often bring along with 
them great Quantities of Insects, which some are 
of Opinion, are generated from viscous Exhalations 
in the Air.” 

This note is reproduced in Zachary Grey’s 
edition, 1744 (reprint, 1869, p. 248), with 
the additional comment: ‘See an account 
of blasts, Lord Bacon’s ‘ Natural History,’ 
cent. vil. § 696, p. 143°! The word must 
have been then quite obsolete, one would 
imagine, to be thus mistaken for ‘* breeze,” 
# current of air. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 


KIRKSTEAD CHAPEL, Lincs.—A few miles 
from Woodhull Spa, on the east coast of 
Lincolnshire, is a beautiful little Early 
English chapel, formerly the parish church 
of Kirkstead, but now disused. The build- 
ing adjoins the site of Kirkstead Abbey, but, 


ciating minister, until it came into the hands of 
Mr. Daniel Disney, who, being a_ Presbyterian, 
appointed a minister of that persuasion to perform 
service there, with a salary of 30/. perannum. In 
order that the tenets which he professed might not 
want support in his parish, in 1720 he settled certain 
lands upon tive trustees, the profits of which were 
to be applied to the maintenance of a Presbyterian 
minister at this place. This gift he afterwards 
contirmed by his will in 1732, and in addition 
bequeathed to the trustees the use of the chapel 
and the chapel-ground for the same purpose. On 
the death or alienation of the minister the trustees 
were to present the names of two [ministers] to 
the lord of the manor, who was to appoint one of 
them; and on his neglect or refusal, the trustees 
themselves were to make the appointment. 
Ministers continued to be nominated by the pre- 
scribed form until the death of a Mr. Dunkley, 
who had for many — received the bequeathed 
stipend, and whose demise took place in 1794. On 
that occasion the owner of the manor took posses- 
sion of the estates which had been conveyed to the 
trustees, and appointed to the chapel a minister of 
the Church of England, paying him 30/. per annum. 
The trustees recovered possession of the estates by 
an action of ejectment tried at Lincoln summer 
assizes, 1812, but not the chapel. A new chapel 
was erected, and the Presbyterian form of worship 
re-established here in 1822.”—Allen’s ‘ History of 
Lincoln,’ pp. 78-9. 

I have been unable to obtain a report of 
the proceedings in the action for ejectment 
referred to above, and am assured by the 
Presbyterian body (who have most kindly 
assisted me) that there is no record of the 
litigation with regard to the chapel among 
their archives. It appears to me to be almost 
incredible that a lawsuit involving the 
possession of some 1,200 acres of land should 
have left no trace, and I hope that some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will kindly suggest to 
me some source of information. 

Joun Hess. 


WILLIAM SEATON.—In the churchyard of 
St. Stephen’s (Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion), Rochdale, there is a flat grave- 
stone with the inscription :— 

**Sacred to the Memory of the late Rev. William 
Seaton, Minister of the Gospel, Who Departed this 
Life October 21st, 1852, aged 56 years. e was the 
last Male Descendant in a direct line from George 
5th Earl of Wintoun, whose Titles, Honours, and 
Estates were confiscated to the Crown in the 
Scottish Rebellion, 1715.” 


George Seton, the fifth Earl of Winton, 


to judge from the block plan of the icono-_ 


graphy of the abbey in Stukeley’s ‘ Itine- 


rarium Curiosum,’ it did not form part of the | 


monastery, but was probably formerly a 
wayside chapel. 

The recent history of the chapel is curious, 
and is thus described by Allen :— 

“The chapel is a donative of exempt jurisdiction, 
but appears to have had no stipend for the offi- 


was of the seven earls who after the battle 
of Preston were tried for treason. He alone 
of them refused to plead guilty. He was 
, sentenced to death, but succeeded in making 
his escape from the Tower by cutting his 
prison bars, crossed to France, and died 
at Rome in 1749. 

| The writer has a copy of John Pinkerton’s 
| ‘The Scottish Gallery; or, Portraits of 
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Eminent Persons of Seotland,’ 1799, con- 
taining many manuscript notes referring 
to the family of Seton (who are represented 
by several portraits), made by a former 
owner of the book, William Seaton. This 
was probably the William Seaton who died 
in 1852. 1 have also seen a religious work 
with the fly-leaf inscription ** William Seaton, 
Colne.” Could any one give me any infor- 
mation about this person—his birth, family 
connexions, and so on? As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, he was not minister 
of the church where he is buried, so his 
presence in Rochdale must be accounted for. 
RACEDHAM. 


LINCOLNSHIRE JEST.—I am reminded by 
my friend Mr. PEAcock’s story of the match 
(ante, p. 396) of being told on the best 
authority that the proper thing for a maiden 
to do, when her nels is slack in coming 
to the point, is to hand him a sprig of thyme, 
to indicate that she thinks it’s time. 


Durham. 


JommMox’”’: WupGer”: ‘* Wompus.” 
—I note these three unligated words merely 
to aid in their registry or educe knowledge. 
The first two were common in my Con- 
necticut home fifty years ago. 

*“Jommox” is evidently the same as 
“*jammock”’ given by Wright. It meant 
a hodge-podge of food on one’s plate. The 
further use cited by him, of a crushed fruit 
or other such “squash,’’ in the English 
sense, I never heard. As usual, a verb had 
been formed from it: “ all jommoxed up.” 
The form seems to preserve an older pro- 
nunciation than Wright's. 

wudget was a close-packed and 
crumpled bunch of something normally 
smooth and flat—evidently a close relation 
of Wright’s ‘“‘ wuddle,” to hold a child in a 
misshapen bundle. Bedclothes tossed in a 
heap on the bed or the floor were * thrown 
in a wudget’”’; the contents of a satchel 
jammed in anyhow were ‘a wudget”; 
more curiously, a necktie in a wisp around 
one’s neck was “tied in a wudget.” In 
Maine the form is *‘ hudge,” which is inter- 
esting as being the connecting link with 
*“ huddle’? — undoubtedly the common 
parent (directly or through dead forms) 
of all: huddle, wuddle, hudge, wudget. 

The third word has come into widespread 
use since my boyhood, no more in New 
England than otherwhere. Probably the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are familiar with it, 
as meaning a huge, shapeless, unmanageable 
mess. ‘“‘He has got a wompus on his 


hands” will be said of a reformer tackling 
a social problem too heavy for his powers ; 
‘““T had no idea my theme was going to 
grow into such a wompus,” a student will 
say; and I have heard various Presidential 
messages indecorously, if accurately, referred 
to as ‘* wompuses.”” I have no idea whether 
it is merely a quasi-onomatopceic nonsense- 
word or has a real origin. I heard it first 
about forty years ago ; I donot know whether 
it had been long in use then. 

Forrest MORGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Joan D’ARc.—Some five or six years ago 
I saw in the crypt of the Abbey of Saint- 
Denis, near Paris, an old slab pushed in a 
corner, and surely in the style of the fifteenth 
century, with an effigy of a woman clad in 
armour, and around the figure a Gothic 
inscription dedicating the ex-voto to “ Mon- 
seigneur Sainct-Denis’’ of “le harnoys de 
la Pucelle.”’ Curiously enough, the armour 
is black with gold rivets and fittings. I 
made sure at the time this slab must have 
been published, but I find no trace of it 
in the innumerable books I have consulted. 
Has any English traveller noticed : nd drawn 
it ? 


Meanwhile, there is a cross between Saint- 
Germain and Poissy erected by Dunois, 
after the trial for the rehabilitation of Jeanne 
dAre. I do not know of any drawing 
published. Cu. ROESSLER. 

3, Rue Le Marois, Auteuil. 


PrxncusHions.—Can any reader inform 
me when pincushions first came into fashion, 
and how pins were kept before that time ? 

ELeEaNorR D. LONGMAN. 

18, Thurloe Square, 8S. W. 


CROOKED Prns.—Can any reader inform 
me why crooked pins were considered lucky, 
and the origin of the idea ? 

ELEANOR D. LONGMAN. 


ForD THE FIGHTING PREACHER.—Mer- 
curius Academicus (2 March, 1646) gives a 
lively account of how one Ford, a captain 
under Col. John Bingham, Governor of 
Poole, attempted to preach in Wimborne 
Minster. The congregation refused to listen, 
in spite of the presence of the Parliamentary 
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officers; and at last Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper had to call upon “the Doctor 
Incumbent” to pacify them—in requital for 
which Cooper and others afterwards turned 
the said Doctor “out of his living, and 
banished him out of the county.’ I shall 
be much obliged for any further information 
concerning Ford or the Doctor. This 
episode, 1 think, probably belongs to the 
preceding year, 1645. I have consulted 
Hutchins, Walker, and Calamy. 
A. R. Bay Ley. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


THE Stones or Lonpon.—Are the round 
stones used for paving now being taken up 
in Great College Street, Westminster, the 
last survivors in London of a feature that 
once led to a familiar phrase? The flat 
stones in Abingdon Street, hard by, are of 
course quite different from those named, and 
are modern. HIPPocLipDEs. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WanTED.—I 
am seeking the origin of the following, which 
is quoted from memory—probably incor- 
rectly :— 

Silenus, old drunken Silenus, 
On his ass, with his paunch full of wine, 
Comes, followed by countless Bacchantes, 
Their brows all wreathed with the vine. 
Evoi ! Evoi ! —— —— —— 
They rend with their shouts the thin air, 
And Bacchus, led slow on his leopard, 
Sweeps by with his ivy-bound hair. 
The three dashes in the fifth line stand for a 
Greek exclamation in three syllables, which 
I have forgotten. 


1. ‘Who does not venerate the Chief of that 
illustrious family, who, being stricken by mis- 
fortune, wisely and greatly turned his attention to 
‘coals ’—the accomplished, the epicurean, the dirty, 
the delightful Micawber ?” 

2. So once of yore each reasonable frog 

Swore faith and fealty to his sovereign log. 
Thus hailed your rulers their patrician clod 
As Egypt chose an onion for their god. 


J. L. W. 


1. Toujours mécontent de ce qu'il vient de faire. 
Il plait 4 tout le monde, et ne saurait se plaire. 
2. Who referred to the Church of Rome as 

. An old lady in Babylon bred, 
Addicted to flirting, and dressing in red? 
(? ‘Ingoldsby Legends.’) 

3. Though with pistols ’tis the fashion 
To satisfy your passion, 

Yet where ’s the satisfaction 
If you perish in the action ? 
(Quoted in ‘ Melincourt,’ chap. xxiii.). 
R. L. Moreton. 


to Buckinghamshire in the seventeenth 
century), I constantly meet with the words. 
‘**mareboake’’ or “ viere”’ or veare”’ in 
the description of the portions of land. 
What is the precise meaning of these words 


Upton. 


NasMyTH'’s ‘SceENE IN HAMPSHIRE.’— 
Where is the ‘Scene in Hampshire’ repre- 
sented in Nasmyth’s National Gallery 
picture of that name? I should be glad to 
know the exact spot. S. MEAD. 

Faversham. 


HERALDS: THEIR ANOINTING.—I should 
be glad of some information as to the anoint- 
ing and inauguration of Heralds. By 
whom is the oil consecrated ? 

Is it necessary that a new Herald should 
be hallowed (I use the term because I do 
not know what other to employ) by existing 
Heralds ? and, if so, by how many ? 

If a heraldic succession really exists, how 
far back and to what source can it be traced ? 

So far I have been inquiring as to English 
Heralds. Further, I would ask whether 
what is true of English Heralds is true of 
Seotch and foreign (e.g., Spanish) Heralds ; 
or, if not, what the main differences are. 
In particular I wish to know whether there 
is a common source from which the English 
and foreign successions, if any, are derived. 
For all I know, it may be in the Kings of 
Arms that the power of transmitting 
heraldic order is vested. Indeed, it looks 
on the surface as if the triple grades of King 
of Arms, Herald, and Pursuivant were in 
some way analogous to those of bishop, 
priest, and deacon. 

Will some expert be good enough to 
enlighten my ignorance ? 

R. WALKER. 

Little Holland House, Kensington. 


“KEELHAUL”: ‘‘CoBKEY”’: MorRy- 
OUNE.”’—In a volume of ancient tracts is an 
interesting treatise by Capt. John Smith, 
published in 1626 as an ‘ Accidence for 
Young Seamen.’ In setting forth the duties 
of the various office-holders on shipboard 
the author says of the “* Marshall” that he 
“is to punish offendors and to see Justice executed 
according to directions, as ducking at Yards arme, 
hawling under the Keele, bound to the Capsterne, 
with a basket of shot about his necke, and to pay 
the Cobty or the Morryoune.” 

‘““Cobty I have found under ‘ Cobkey.’ 
To ‘pay the cobty”’ or “cobkey” might 


““MAREBOAKE “ViERE.’’—Turning over be, I gather, correctly expressed to serve 


some old terriers and title-deeds (referring 


the 


rope’s-end.” But for Morryoune 
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I have searched in vain under various 
spellings in a variety of dictionaries. Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ help me to the word ? 
I expect to find that it is some more or less 
agreeable variety of the rope’s-end, and 
probably the recipients could have told us 
all about it for some little time afterwards. 
Shipboard justice in old days was pretty 
severe, not to say brutal. As tracts bound 
in a volume are apt to be submerged when 
the volume is returned to its shelf, let me 
attach a buoy to this. Itis “4. A.1 Voyages 
and Travels ” in the Inner Temple Library, 
at present under 57*. DovuGias OwEN. 

Savile Club. 

(To keelhaw is fully explained in the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
the first quotation being from the above passage. 
Cobkey is also a, Ker the first quotation being 
dated 1582. Mishirth is the last word issued by 
Dr. Bradley, so perhaps readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
supply information as to morryoune that may be 
useful for the Dictionary. ] 


BUTCHERS EXEMPTED FROM JURIES.—In 
the Second Prologue to ‘Secret Love; or, 
the Maiden Queen,’ Dryden writes :— 

No Critick’s Verdict should, of right, stand good, 
They are excepted all as Men o : 
And the same Law shall shield him from their 


Fury, 
Which ad excluded Butchers from a Jury. 
I should be glad to learn something of this 
law. When, and why, was it passed? Is 
it stillin force ? T. M. W. 


Str THomas Lucy.—Can any of your 
readers give me a reference to a recent article 
in @ magazine going to prove that Sir 
Thomas Lucy was not the original of 
Justice Shallow in ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ’ ? G. S. 


ABBOTS OF CROKESDEN.—In the Collec- 
tanea Topographica et Genealogica, vol. ii. 
(1835), pp. 298-9, are extracts from the 
annals of Crokesden Abbey, co. Stafford :— 

“mecxLu. Partem reliquam D’n’s Henricus de 
Meisham, Abbas domus vii", sufticienter consum- 
mavit.” 

““mMccLxxIv. Successit autem ei in regimine 
Cenobii, die beatz Lucie sequenti, D’n’s Henricus 


de Moysam.” 

““McCLXXxIV. D’n’s H. de Moysam, Abbas vii"* 
hujus domus, exoneravit se a cura pastorali, et 
cessit oneri, propter impotenciam sui, die Sancti 
Barnabe apostoli.” 
Abbat Henr de Meisam [1274 - 1284].”— 


Is it possible to find out whence these 
abbots came? There was a Harry de 
Meysham, of Ewloe, near Hawarden, in 
Flintshire, in 1268; a Richard de Meysham 
in 1333; and several others down to 1475 
and on to recent times. Can these abbots 


of Crokesden Abbey be identified as being 
connected with the De Meyshams of Ewloe ? 
ARTHUR MESHAM. 
Pontruffydd Trefnant K.S.0., N. Wales. 


LyinG BisHop.”’—This name is given to 
a milestone between Clitheroe and Lancaster. 
The stone gives the distance to Lancaster 
as 16 miles; to Preston 10 miles. But an 
iron rod rising from the centre of the stone 
states the distance to Lancaster to be 
23 miles; to Preston 15 miles. I have 
been told that a milestone is said to be 
*bishoped if corrected in this manner. 
Can any reader give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the name? In the ‘N.E.D.’ “to 
bishop ”’ seems to be applied only to horses. 
The Stonyhurst Magazine, unable to explain 
the name, has discovered ‘‘ a hierarchy of 
such bishops ” in the neighbourhood of the 
College. J. W. Brown. 


Barro’s Porms.—I have a copy of the 
poems of Baffo, 1771. The book is thus 
described by Bonneau in ‘ Curiosa * :— 

“Le poesie di Giorgio Baffo, Patrizio, Veneto, 
1771, in 8°, petit volume d’une rareté insigne, dont 
on ne connait 4 heure qwil est qu’un on deux ex- 
emplaires. Il en figure un, sous le no. 2971, dans 
le Catalogue Libri......et nous avions la bonne 
fortune d’en posséder un autre, celui-la méme qui 
appartint 4 Lord Pembroke,” &c. 

Is this book so rare? I should be glad to 
know, as a copy has come into my possession. 
D. €. 


Burton’s ‘ScenteD GaRpDEN.’—In the 
late Lady Burton’s ‘ Life’ of her husband 
there is a defence by her of her action in 
destroying the MS. of ‘ The Scented Garden,’ 
on which her husband was engaged, she 
states, up to the time of his death. Lady 
Burton also says that the MS. was unfinished, 
and that there is no authentic copy in 
existence. Now, in the list of works by 
Burton appended to the life of Burton 
published by his niece, there appears ‘ The 
Scented Garden.’ 

Was the book referred to ever published ? 
and what is the explanation of the above 
apparent contradiction ? If published, is 
the work obtainable ? R. 

Kadina, South Australia. 

[A French translation (1886) and an English 
version of it were privately printed, we believe, 
in the same year, but we do not know if they are 
complete or authentic. 


BisHop JoHN Best, OF CARLISLE.—The 
following is an extract from the parish 
registers of Bilston, co. Stafford :— 

‘“*1765, May 9th, on this day died at Bilston of a 
dead Palsy, with which she was struck the pre- 
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ceding day, in the 8lst year of her age, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Best, widow and relict of the Rev. Edward 
Best, clerk, heretofore Vicar of Wednesbury, 
mother of Edward Best, clerk, the present Vicar 
of Wednesbury and Minister of Bilston. She was 
the daughter of John Jevon, heretofore of Tipton 
in the County of Stafford, gent., by Mary his wife, 
the daughter of John Harris, heretofore of Brad- 
ford in the County of Worcester, gent. She was 
interred on the 12th inst. near the remains of her 
late husband in a vault in the South Chancel of 
Wednesbury Church. Her said late husband was 
the son of the Rev. Edward Best, clerk, hereto- 
fore Rector of Elmley Lovett in the County of 
Worcester, and descended by a regular and con- 
tinued succession of Clergymen from the Right 
Revd. John Best, who was consecrated Bishop of 
Carlisle upon the restoration of the Protestant 
Religion in the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Jlizabeth.” 

Edward Best, the husband of Elizabeth 
Jevon, was buried 12 Dec., 1718. He was 
the son of Edward Best, rector of Elmley 
Lovett, who died 17 March, 1707; and 
grandson of Edward Best, rector of Elmley 
Lovett, who was born circa 1580, and died 
26 Jan., 1662, aged eighty-two. The pedi- 
gree of this family is given in M at scl 
Genealogica et Heraldica, New Series, vol. iv. 
p. 234. 

I should be glad to know how this Edward 
Best (1580 to 1662) was related to Bishop 
John Best of Carlisle (who died in 1570). 
If he were really a descendant of the Bishop, 
as stated in the register of Bilston, he must 
have been his grandson. 

The Bilston registers during the Rev. 
Richard Ames’s incumbency are full of most 
interesting entries, such as the one given 
above, and deserve to be printed by the 
Parish Register Society or the Staffordshire 
Parish Register Society. 

W. G. D. Fiercuer, F.S.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Istes Famity.—I shall be obliged for 
anything you can tell me of the family 
name of Isles. It is apparently a Scotch 
name of French derivation. 


F. G. McGrecor. 
Brisbane. 


CLEMENT CROOLE was admitted to West- 
minster School in October, 1721, aged fifteen. 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 
particulars of his parentage and career ? 

B: 

WILLIAM CULLING was at Westminster 
School in 1732. Any particulars of his 
parentage and career are desired. 

G. F. R. B. 

Str Francis Drake’s Drary.—In a 
letter dated 16 Oct., 1580, written to King 


Philip of Spain by Bernardino de Mendoza, 
the Spanish representative in London, it 
is stated that “‘he [Drake] has given the 
Queen a diary of everything that happened 
during the three years he was away,” &c. 

I am anxious to find the whereabouts of 
the diary mentioned in this extract, and 
trust some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
be able to help me. The diary is a narration 
of Drake’s voyage round the world in 1577-9. 

Inquiry at the Public Record Office has 
elicited the reply that “‘no diary of Drake 
is known to exist there.” A similar re- 
sponse comes from Windsor. 

Is anything known as to what has become 
of the royal archives possessed by Queen 
Elizabeth * WALTER C. Brown. 

144, Goodrich Road, 8.E. 


Lewis ORMSBY, OF WHETHAM’S REGI- 
MENT.—Lewis Ormsby, lieutenant-colonel of 
Whetham’s Regiment (12th Foot), died 
31 Aug., 1734. By his will, dated 27 June, 
1734, he left 1,000. to Lord Forbes and 
made him his executor. He mentions his 
mother, Eleanor Spence, widow ; his _half- 
brother and sisters, Ralph Spence, Sidney 
Leason, Mary Crane, Eleanor Fury, Hannah 
Hamilton, and Anne Crane; and his cousin 
german Lieut. Robert Browne, of co. Sligo. 
The 14th Lord Forbes was buried Aug. 8, 
1734, aged thirteen. Any further informa- 
tion about Col. Ormsby would greatly oblige 
me. 


Replies. 


PAPAL STYLES: ‘“ PATER PATRUM.” 
(10 vii. 368.) 


Ture MissES MALLESON AND TUKER in 
their ‘ Handbook to Christian and Eccle- 
siastical Rome,’ part iv., write at p. 334 :— 


“The title Pope was used in early times for all 
bishops ; it means ‘Father.’ About 510 Ennodius 
of Ticinum employs it to denote the Bishop of Rome 
exclusively; but it is from the seventh century that 
it became customary, and Gregory VII. (1073-1089) 
made it the lawful and exclusive title.* 

“The abbreviation P.P. Rom., Papa Rome, Pope 
of Rome, belongs to the ninth century, when the 
word Papa was still not exclusively contined to the 
one Bishop. \ 

«Tertullian (220), in his indignant remonstrance 
about the remitting power, ironically refers to 
Callistus by the title given to the Roman Emperors 
as high priests, and calls the Pope ‘ The Pontifex 


* “Tn a catacomb epitaph we have ; Sub Liberio 
Papa ; his successor Damasus is referred to as Sub 
Damaso episcopo.” 
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Maximus, that is, Bishop of Bishops’; this Roman 
title, however, actually signitied the Pope in the 
days of Leo I. (440-461), and is still used to-day.” 


As to this title, I may add that not only 
Constantine, but also his more Christian 
successors Valentinian I. (364-75) and 
Gratian (367-83), made use of it, as inscrip- 
tions still extant show. Towards the end 
of his reign, however, the latter, as Zosimus 
tells us (lib. iv. ¢, 36), laid it aside: aOéuurrov 
TO vopiocas. Theo- 
dosius the Great (379-95) never used it. 
To resume :— 

“‘The title Holy Father was applied to Patriarchs 
and bishops, and therefore to the Pope, from the 
earliest days. That of ‘Holiness’ was a common 
title of veneration in addressing great prelates and 
others ; Gregory the Great employs it when writing 
to the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, an 
Augustin of Canterbury; and St. Augustine in a 
letter to Juliana, the mother of Demetrias, asks 
her whether a certain book has reached ‘ Your 
Holiness.’ In the West the title has been contined 
to the Pope since the time of Johannes Diaconus 
(sixth century). 

“Servant of the Servants of God’ was a title 
adopted by Gregory the Great when John, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, assumed that of Meumenical 
Bishop.* It became a usual episcopal title, and 
Boniface, the English apostle of Germany, calls 
himself ‘Servant of the servants of God > in a 
letter to Eadburga. It is still employed by the 
Popes; and was used by other bishops until the 
suvhe Dei et Apostolicw Sedis gratia was introduced. 
This was first employed by a Bishop of Cyprus who 
had been granted extended jurisdiction by the Holy 
See. Originally the Popes styled themselves vicars 
of Peter and successors of Peter, or ‘Apostolic.’ 
As early as 202-220 Pope Zephyrinus is addressed 
as ‘apostolice’; and Tertullian quotes Matt .xvi. 18 
with reference to the position ot this Pope. Inno- 
cent III. spoke of himself as Vicar of Christ, and, 
as we see by her letters, this was perfectly usual 
by the time of St. Catherine. This title, and not 
Vicar of God, or Vice-Regent of God on earth, is 
the proper title of the Popes, the other being an 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


St. Gregory the Great is believed to have 
been the first Pope who styled himself 
**Servus servorum Dei’ (Southey, ‘ Com- 
monplace Book,’ vol. iii. p. 397). 

ASTARTE. 


*A title conferred on the Patriarch by the 

emperors and by a synod held in 588. Pelagius, 
Pope of Rome, protested against it. Leo I. had 
declined it when offered to him at the Council of 
Chalcedon. Gregory’s letters on the subject to 
John and to Eulogius of Alexandria are full of 
noble words.” 
_ t* When Leo III. crowned Charlemagne in 800 
it was the Emperor who was regarded as God’s 
Vice-Regent. The same principle was assiduously 
preached from English pulpits after the Reforma- 
tion, with reference to the Tudors, the Stuarts, and 
the Georges.” 


SutpHuR MarcHes: MatcH- MAKEr’s 
Sone (10S. vii. 348, 396).—I well remember 
an old Brighton character, whose portrait 
is in the Pavilion and one in my possession, 
whose song was 
Come, buy my good matches ; come, buy them of me ; 
Ea are the best matches that ever you see. 

For lighting your candle, or kindling your tire, 
They are the best matches that you can desire. 
There was an old woman in Rosemary Lane ; 
She cuts ’em and dips ’em, and I do the same. 
For lighting your candle, &c. 

He also sold penny almanacs, and sang 
*“* Here’s yer new book almanac for the New 
Year: only one penny.” But in time the 
almanac doubled in price, and then his lay 
was altered to “ Here’s yer new book 


almanac for the New Year: only one 
tuppence.” 

The use of flint, steel and tinder was 
universal in those days. 


T, too, well remember seeing matches of 
the kind described by J. T. F. (unsplit at 
one end), and am surprised that nobody 
has referred to them before in this corre- 
spondence. I do not remember them in 
use, but we had some in the house in the 
early fifties of last century. Mr. PEacock’s 
amusing anecdote reminds one of Haw- 
thorne’s note: ‘ Brimstone and wood; a 
scold and a blockhead: a good a $7" 


“MatcHes”’ In ConGREVE (10 S. vii. 
269, 351, 397).—A small bundle of the old 
“ tunder-box ” matches which I have are 
tipped at both ends with sulphur. They 
are those mentioned by J. T. F., and both 
ends are for “ business.” The first matches 
I remember used were ‘“ Congreves,” and 
they were thrice as thick, and twice as long, 
as modern wooden matches. The big red 
tips were the delight of boys, for a match 
screwed into a slight hollow in a stone wall 
would emit from half a dozen to a dozen 
loud cracks, besides sparks, before the 
‘brimstone’ was spent. The sparks sent 
out were capable of burning the fingers 
badly, and that, perhaps, was why “ lucifer ”’ 
became one of the match-names. Iremember 
three early kinds of match-boxes: one 
made oval in shape with a lid, another 
round with lid and of stronger wood, and 
the big slide box—all to hold the big matches. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


The matches mentioned in Congreve were 
undoubtedly the old-fashioned brimstone 
matches which always accompanied the 
tinder-box with its flint and steel, because 
it was impossible, or at least very difficult, 
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to light a fire or a candle directly by the 
ignited tinder, which usually consisted of 
charred linen or cotton rags, and was kept 
in a tin box provided with a closely fitting 
cover. The latter was the tinder-box. 

In early times the matches seem to have 
been coarse strings of tow, hemp, cotton, or 
some such material, dipped in melted 
sulphur; but all these gave way to the 
simple wooden splint, one end of which 
was cut to a fine point, while the other was 
left thick, and both ends were coated with 
sulphur or brimstone. The word ‘“ match ”’ 
is derived from an old word signifying the 
wick or snuff of a candle, but, like many 
other technical terms, it has changed its 
meaning. The first matches, however, were 
probably made of candle-wicking. 

The matches made of wood, the ends 
being coated with sulphur, were in general 
use in my boyhood (seventy years ago), 
and I have made hundreds of them, perhaps 
thousands. They were the only kind in 
common use, and most families made their 
own, the job being generally assigned to 
the boys. The pointed end was used for 
getting a light trom ignited tinder, which 
would not set fire to any considerable mass 
either of sulphur or any other material ; 
the thick end was used for obtaining a light 
from burning coals which it might be 
difficult to fan into a flame. 

The process of lighting a candle was as 
follows. By striking a piece of properly 
tempered steel with a sharp-edged flint, 
giving the latter a scraping motion, a shower 
of sparks was thrown down on the tinder 
and set it on fire; then it was easy to light 
the sharp end of the brimstone match, 
and with this to light the candle. In 
dexterous hands, with good flint, steel, and 
tinder, the process did not take long; I 
have lighted a candle in this way in forty 
seconds. 

Gulliver in his ‘ Voyage to Laputa’ tells 
us that when he reached one of the desert 
isles he had “about him his flint, steel, 
match, and burning-glass.’”” The match 
here mentioned may have been rags, paper, 
or candle-wicking soaked in nitre. This 
was written prior to 1727 (the date of 
publication), and long before friction or, 
as they are sometimes called, lucifer matches 
had been thought of. Phosphorus had 
been discovered in 1669, and had been used 
in connexion with the old brimstone match ; 
but in this case it served merely as a sub-_ 
stitute for the flint, steel, and tinder. 

JOHN, PHIN. 


Paterson, N.J. 


In Hampshire the inhabitants used 
matches made of triangle-shape brown paper, 
the three corners being dipped in melted 
brimstone. My mother informs me _ that 
this method was still in use in 1840. 

ALFRED SypNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


FLINT AND STEEL (10 S. vii. 329, 377, 396, 
418).—Mr. WELFoRD asks if the steel was 
ever the moving body while the flint re- 
ceived the impact. It depended upon the 
material that was to be ignited. Charred 
rags in a tinder-box were always ignited by 
holding the steel over the box and striking 
it with the flint. The flint cut off a series 
of small shavings, which were ignited by 
the energy required to separate them from 
the steel mass, and these, falling on the 
tinder, set it on fire. These sparks will not 
(or will very rarely) set fire to a fine cambric 
handkerchief, and will not burn the hand. 
If they are caught on a sheet of clean paper 
and examined under the microscope, many 
of them are found to be fused globules of 
oxidized iron; others are minute curled 
shavings which show the blueing or blacken- 
ing effect of intense heat. But when rags 
soaked in a solution of nitre or bichromate 
of potash were used, they were laid on the 
upper surface of the flint, the edge of which 
was struck with a scraping motion by the 
steel. The shavings or sparks were then 
thrown on the upper surface of the flint. 
and ignited the matter lying thereon. 
Thick brown paper soaked in nitre was often 
used for this purpose, and was known as 
“touch paper. 

Both ways were used, according to cir- 
cumstances. JOHN PHIN. 

442, 15th Avenue, Paterson, N.J. 


In Hampshire the inhabitants held the 
steel in the left hand, striking with the flint 
in the right. There is an interesting little 
volume (published 1889) in ‘ The Romance 
of Science Series,” entitled ‘The Story of, 
a Tinder-Box, by Charles Meymott Tidy, 
M.B., in which he explains the method of 
using the flint and steel ; and on p. 15 there 
is an illustration of the flint and _ steel, 
tinder-box, and wood matches. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


There must be many hale and hearty 
individuals still living who well remember 
the passing of flint and steel and the coming 
of congreve and lucifer. In my native 
county, Surrey, the steel was invariably 
held in the left hand by a loop handle, and 
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struck by a wedge-shaped flint held in the 
right, the spark produced dropping on the 
tinder in the box underneath, when a sulphur- 
tipped hand-made match, about 5in. by 
}in., was applied and a flame obtained. 
I saw no machine-made matches in those 
days. The agricultural labourer lit his pipe 
by striking a roadside flint on the back of 
his clasp-knife so that the spark should fall 
on dry moss or other dry combustible 
matter which he carried in his pocket; 
whilst the skilled artisan and others would 
rely on the convex lens of the burning-glass, 
wind and weather permitting. 
CHARLES SHELLEY. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
vii. 309, 374).—1. This same thought was 
expressed many centuries before Palladas 
by Hipponax. See the two lines quoted by 
Stobzeus Florilegium,’ 68, 8) :— 

Orav yapy) Tis TeOvyKriay. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


The appeal to ‘N. & Q. from Iquique 
(ante, p. 389) has not been in vain. “No 
star ever rose or set without influence some- 
where ”’ is from ‘ Lucile,’ by Owen Meredith, 
very near the end of Canto VI. Part II. 

W. L. 


The quotation inquired for by N. W. H. 
(ante, p. 389) is from Macaulay’s essay on 
Leigh Hunt, Edinburgh Review, January, 
1841; and the passage in which it occurs 
is thus given in his ‘ Essays,’ Longman, 
1858, vol. ii. p. 155, under ‘ Comic Drama- 
tists of the Restoration’ :— 

“Tt was the same with our fathers in the time of 
the Great Civil War. We are by no means un- 
mindful of the great debt which mankind owes to 
the Puritans of that time, the deliverers of Eng- 
land, the founders of the American Common- 
wealths. But in the day of their power those men 
committed one great fault, which left deep and 
lasting traces in the national character and manners. 
They mistook the end and overrated the force of 
government.” 

W. S. 


MiraGe (10 S. vii. 390).—From a position 
near Fairlight, Hastings, I once saw the 
coast of France with startling distinctness. 
It was not till afterwards that I realized that 
it was an effect of refraction in the air. 
This was a case of mirage resembling the 
celebrated fata Morgana. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


This optical delusion is unpleasantly 
familiar to British riflemen. At the butts 


or ranges on warm humid days the targets, 
seen through or in a mirage, seem to dance 
in the sunlight, and appear higher than 
they really are. Like wind and wet, a 
mirage is counted an active drawback to 
good shooting, and plays strange tricks 
with bullets. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


SEINE, River SarntT (10 S. vii. 348). 
—There is no connexion whatsoever between 
the two, beyond that of locality. The 
source of the Seine is near Chanceaux, 
several miles from St. Seine, and in another 
township, altogether. St. Seine, the town, 
takes its name from St. Sejanus, and is 
always spoken of as St. Seine-l’Abbaye. 
Not only is it in another township, but on 
the other side of the watershed, its medicinal 
springs feeding the Tille, a tributary of the 
Sadne. The water of the source of the 
Seine finds its way in wet weather to 
the Channel; that of St. Seine to the 
Mediterranean — in wet weather only, for 
in the summer heats the true source of 
the Seine is at Chatillon-sur-Seine, many 
miles below. The Municipality of Paris, 
in the early days of last century, had the 
Seine traced to its source, and erected an 
allegorical figure there, known to the whole 
countryside as “la Dame au Bain de 
Pieds.”” When the foundations were being 
dug, it was found that the Romans had 
been there already, and had done something 
of the same kind. At St. Seine-l’Abbaye 
the beautiful church is still in good condition. 

H. SPARLING. 

15, Villa Davoust, Asniéres (Seine). 


The town of St. Seine-l’Abbaye is four or 
five miles from the source of the river. 
The abbey was founded by St. Seine, who 
was “the son of a pagus of Mémont,” and 
lived in the sixth century. One of the 
legends of the saint is that he walked 
across France, and, wherever he was well 
received, he asked his hosts what they 
would like in return, and the general request 
was for drinking water, for there were no 
streams and few wells in that part of the 
country. On his return to the abbey he 
struck the rock, and sent forth the river. 
giving it instructions that it was to flow 
by the cottages of those who had entertained 
him, and dodge the habitations of the in- 
hospitable. This accounts for the very 
serpentine course taken by the river. In- 
cidents in the saint’s career are represented 
in a series of fifteenth-century paintings on 
the back of the chancel screen in the present. 
abbey, which is a very fine old church— 
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built 1255, and enlarged in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 
Ropert B. DovuG.as. 

64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 

So far as [ am aware, no St. Seine occurs 
in **the Romish calendar,” and what Miss 
Costello mistook for ** the saint who presides 
over the spot” is the figure of the river 
deity Sequana, part of the monument 
erected in 1867 by Jouffroy. 

JOHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 

That valuable little handbook Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s ‘Chronology of History’ has 
~ Seine, Sequanus, Segonus, or Sigo, abbot, 
died Sept. 19,” in its * Alphabetical Calendar 
of Saints’ Days.’ St. SwITHIN. 

{Mr. J. C. Marriott also thanked for reply. ] 


Wronc Man’ (10 8. vii. 407).— 
~The Life of Charles James Mathews,’ 
edited by Charles Dickens, 2 vols., 1879, 
contains a ‘ List of Plays performed during 
Mathews’s Managements of Covent Garden 
and the Lyceum,’ drawn up by himself, and 
found among his papers. This states that 
the farce ‘ The Wrong Man’ was played only 
ten times at Covent Garden (season 1841-2), 
and not eleven, as mentioned by Mr. 
WaALTERs in his query. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


Snort ExpiicaTion’ oF MuvsIcau 
TERMS (10 8. vii. 409).—If the great public 
libraries between them possess no example, 
would it not be well to ask some music 
specialist like Mr. Reeves, of Charing Cross 
Road ? 

There is another edition, undated and 
apparently earlier, which is engraved 
throughout. Its title is ‘Short Explication 
of such Words or Terms as are made use 
of in Vocal and Instrumental Music.’ It is 
8vo, on 18 leaves. The author may be 
Richard Leveridge, who published about 
that period a collection of songs similarly 
engraved throughout. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


Sir THomas BLoopwortH, Lorp Mayor 
1665-6 (10 S. vii. 409).—He died 12 May, 
1682, and was buried on the 24th at Leather- 
head, Surrey, ‘‘ where he had a pretty seat ”’ 
—apparently the Manor House, of which he 
was lessee from Merton College. His claim 
to notoriety consists in the coarse remark 
which he made (2 Sept., 1666) at the com- 
mencement of the Great Fire of London, 
which occurred during his mayoralty. This 
will be found in (the uncastrated copies of) 


Le Neve’s ‘ Knights’ (vol. viii. of the pub- 
lications of the Harleian Society, 1873), 
where his pedigree is given. G. E. C. 


ORDINARIES OF NEWGATE (10 8. vii. 408), 
—It is very possible that there was a per- 
manent minister appointed to Newgate 
before 1698, the earliest date given by Mr. 
BLEACKLEY. Precisely a century and a half 
earlier (viz., in 1549), Latimer advocated 
the appointment of goal chaplains in the 
following words, which occur in a sermon 
preached before Edward VI. (quoted at 
LS. ii. 22) :— 

“Oh, I would ye would resort to prisons! A 
commendable thing in a Christian realm : I would 
wish there were curates of prisons, that we might 
say, the ‘curate of Newgate,’ the ‘curate of the 
Fleet,’ and I would have them waged for their 
labour. It is a holiday work to visit the prisoners, 
for they be kept from sermons.” 

Two hundred and thirty years later we 
find Howard the philanthropist describing 
the minister as then ** waged ”’ as follows :— 

“The chaplain, or ordinary, besides his salary, 
has a house in Newgate Street, clear of land-tax ; 
Lady Barnardiston’s legacy, 6/. a year; an old 
legacy paid by the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, 10/. a year; and lately had two freedoms 
yearly, which commonly sold for 25/. each; and the 
City generally presented him, once in six months, 
with another freedom. Now he has not the free- 
doms, but his salary is augmented to 180/., and the 
sheriffs pay him 3/. 12s. e engages, when chosen, 
to hold no other living.”—‘ Old and New London,’ 
ii. 442. 

The last name in Mr. BLEACKLEY’s list is 
traceable at a later date than 1824. Elmes’s 
‘Topographical Dictionary,’ published in 
1831, contains, at the end of the account of 
the prison, the name of ‘the Rev. Horace 
8. Cotton, D.D., Ordinary.” 

McMurray. 


TENIERS AND MINIATURES (10 S. vii. 409). 
—So many pictures by Teniers are on such 
a small scale that they may be reasonably 
classed as miniatures. Mr. Hewitt will 
find exhaustive lists in John Smith’s ‘ Cata- 
logue Raisonné,’ pt. iii. 256-444, and in the 
Supplement to that work, 405-72. Some 
of the pictures there described are smaller 
even than that referred to by Mr. Hewitt. 
Many of Teniers’s pictures are doubtless 
portraits, but the names of scarcely any 
have been preserved; there were doctors, 
boors, fishermen, and the rest. A portrait of 
a gentleman in black robe with fur, 6} in. 
by 43 in., was in the Blenheim Sale in 1886, 
and was again sold in Mr. H. P. Cunliffe’s 
collection on 9 May, 1903, and this seems to 
be one of the very few examples in existence 
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of a real portrait, as distinct from a more or 

jess imaginative domestic subject, by Teniers. 

The portrait of Charles II. de Lorraine- 

Guise, Duc d’Elbceuf, is therefore a very 

interesting example of an identified subject 

by this artist. W. RosBerts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, S.W. 


St. GEORGE: GEORGE AS A CHRISTIAN 
NAME (108. vii. 308, 375).—It is remarkable 
that this Christian name does not occur in 
Domesday Book (1086), Liber Niger (1166), 
nor Testa de Nevill (c. 1230). The earliest 
I remember to have met with who bore it 
was George de Cantilupe, the last baron of 
Bergavenny of that family. It was not 
given to him through his being born on St. 
George’s Day, for he was born on Good 
Friday (14 April), 1251. He lost his father 
at the age of three, and his wardship was 
secured by Edmund de Laci, Earl of Lincoln, 
lord of Pontefract. When he was nineteen 
he was present at the settlement of a dispute 
between the monks of Pontefract and those 
of Bretton, made in the hall of the Friar- 
Preachers at the former place on 28 July, 
1269, being “the Sunday before the feast 
of St. Oswald” (* Mon. Angl.,’ i. 653). I 
may add that his life was short, for he died 
25 Ap il, 1273, and his heart was deposited 
in the church of the Friar-Preachers named 
above, because his wife Margaret de Laci 
and their infant son were already lying there 
(Coll. Top. et Gen., iv. 73). He left no 
issue, and John de Hastings was his nephew 
and heir. 

The first Georgius was no doubt the 
nominal ancestor of the Georgians (the earth 
workers), according to the usual ancient 
method of writing ethnology in the form of 
genealogies. A. 8S. Extis. 

Westminster. 

I have met with earlier instances of this 
name than have been as yet mentioned by 
correspondents. In my * Notes from the 
Muniments of Magd. Coll., Oxford’ (1882, 
p- 93), I have recorded a George de Cauncele 
in Wiltshire, circa 1270-80, and a George 
de Levetone in Somerset in 1350; and I 
added that the name is “ frequent in 15th 
century.” 

G. E. C. in his ‘ Complete Peerage,’ vol. iii. 
p- 199, remarks, in relation to George, Earl 
of Dunbar, born about 1336, that the name 
was “‘not, perhaps, very usual in England 
till the birth in 1449 of George Plantagenet, 
Duke of Clarence.” W. D. Macray. 


Although your valuable correspondent 
W. C. B. says that “ before 1700 George is 
not at all a common Christian name,” good 


old Camden ranges it under such as are 
usual,” and marks it as being 

‘‘a name of special respect in England since the 
victorious King Edward the third chose 8. George 
for his Patron, and the English in all encounters 
and battels used the name of Saint George in their 
cries.” —* Remains concerning Britain,’ p. 80. 

St. SwITHIN. 


I do not think the name George is so un- 
common before 1700 as some of your corre- 
spondents assume. Looking through some 
Lancashire pedigrees and lists in * Gregson’s 
Portfolio, I find the following early instances: 

Stanley family.—George, Lord Strange, 
son of the second Lord Stanley, died 1497. 
Sir George Stanley, Kt., of Crosshall, Lancs, 
son of Sir James Stanley, died 1570. 

Lydiates of Lydiate.—In the pedigree is 
given the achievement of George Ireland, 
born 1467. 

Masey or Massey of Rixton.—George 
Massey had grant of lands in Cheshire for 
life from his father, 9 Jan., 1436. 

Orrell of Orrell.—George Orrell, living in 
1506. 

Longworth of Longworth.—George, son 
and heir of Thomas Longworth, who was 
twenty-one in 1448. Another George Long- 
worth, living in 1567, married Margaret 
Trafford, of co. Chester. 

Pilkington pedigree.—A George is men- 
tioned in a Rivington deed in 1478, though 
it is not known if he was a Pilkington. 

In the musters of soldiers in the county 
of Lancaster in 1553 and 1574 the name 
George occurs 18 times. A. H. ARKLE. 


Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ under Sir Chas. Munro, 
quotes from Nisbet that William, Earl of 
Sutherland, in the reign of Alexander II. 
of Scotland granted a charter “ carissimo 
et fidelissimo consanguineo Georgio Munro 
de Foulis.” Alexander II. reigned 1214-49. 

Georg’ de Charnells (or Carneley) occurs in 
the Ing. P.M. 2 Ed. I. (1273-4). R. S. B. 


In the registers of the ancient parish of 
Goodleigh Prior, North Devon, I have found 
George prefixed to the following surnames 
in the years indicated by the figures in 
parentheses: Ellys (1549), Burte (1556), 
Parkyn (1562), Smale (1565), Knight (1568), 
Blakmoor (1573), Downe (1578), Brother 
and Chapple (1579), Luerthye (1585), Gubb 
(1589), Hartnoll (1591), Willis (1599), Edger 
(1612), Pilman (1616), Striblyn (1625), 
Pasmore (1630), Davie (1643), Waller (1672), 
Warrin (1675), Shaw (1687), Gill (1689), 
Laramy (1694). 

To judge from this evidence of one set of 


records in a small parish, it would seem that 
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before 1700 George was not an uncommon 
Christian name in this country. 
F. JARRATT. 


WorpPLE Way (10 S. iv. 348, 396; vii. 
233, 293, 373, 417).—I lived in Wimbledon 
from 1860 till 1867. At that time Worple 
Lane was a road between hedges, with no 
houses on either sid>. The name of Walpole 
Lane was never heard. Maps may be relied 
on geographically, but names in them are 
not always trustworthy. 

JOHN PAKENHAM STILWELL. 


BUMBLE-PuPPY (10 vii. 306).— 
Before the * Doves”’” Tavern at the north- 
west end of Hammersmith Bridge was 
pulled down—the site being occupied now 
by flats, I think—there was to be seen in the 
garden of this favourite resort of Thomson 
the poet a bumble-puppy table of slate, 
placed upon uprights, and inclined slightly 
towards one end, which was furnished with 
a wooden frame. This fram> certainly does 
not appear to make the table resemble in 
any way either that described in James 
Godby’s ‘ Italian Scenery,’ as quoted by 
Mr. THORNTON, or that in Strutt’s ‘ Sports 
and Pastimes.’ where the game is said to be 
identical with “nine holes”; and in both 
these cases it appears to be the game upon 
which bagatelle was founded. But in the 
example a row of nine-holes 
form entrances for the ball to a correspond- 
ing row of stable-like partitions or pigeon- 
holes. I judge from a careful engraving 
in front of me, where there is not a single 
hole in the board, as in the bagatelle table. 
Was the “ Doves” table then really in- 
tended originally for bumble-puppy ? It 
seems rather to fit the description of nine- 
holes, and that nine-holes was a variant 
form 0 bumble-puppy, like the game of 
“ troule-in-madame.” Strutt in describing 
nine holes appears to think that, owing to 
the proscription of skittles by the magis- 
trate, it was adopted in their place under 
the name of ‘ bubble-the-justice,” because 
it was a game not prohibited by name in 
the statutes. Then he describes a game, 
which, as “ nine-holes,’ seems to answer 
the requirements of the ‘ Doves” frame. 
He says that he had seen a pastime practised 
by schoolboys called nine-holes, played 
with marbles, which they bowled at a board 
set upright, resembling a bridge, with nine 
small arches, all numbered. If the marble 
struck against the sides of the arches, it 
became the property of the boy to whom 
the board belonged ; but if it went through 


number of marbles equal to the number on. 
the arch it passed through. 

The Hammersmith board certainly seems. 
to meet the requirements of those who 
played ‘‘troule-in-madame.” In ‘The 
Benefit of the Ancient Bathes of Buck- 
stones,’ compiled by John Jones at the 
King’s Mede, nigh Darby, 1572, 4to, p. 12. 
we read, says Brand in his ‘ Antiquities ~ 
(Bohn, 1854, ed. by Ellis, vol. ii. p. 445) :— 

“The ladyes, gentle woomen, wyves, and maydes, 
may in one of the galleries walke; and if the 
weather bee not aggreeable to their expectacion, 
they may have in the end of a benche eleven holes 
made, intoo the whiche to trowle pummates, or 
bowles of leade, bigge, little, or meane, or also of 
copper, tynne, woode, eyther vyolent or softe, 
after their owne discretion ; the pastime troule-in- 
madame is termed.” 

Where is the ‘“ Doves’? bumble-puppy 
contrivance now ? and are there any other 
outlying taverns or ale-houses where the 
“table” used in the game survives ? 

J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


’ 


CARLYLE ON PAINTING Foam (10 8S. vii- 
310, 373).—Here are two earlier instances. 
of the same allusion in Carlyle. On 10 June, 
1831, he wrote to Goethe that he had been 
“for these last months....busy with a 
Piece [7.e., ‘ Sartor’ |, of which he says 

“Tt is, after all, not a Picture that I am painting 
it is but a half-reckless casting of the brush, with 
its many frustrated colours, against the canvas = 
whether it will make good Foam is still a venture.” 
—C. E. Norton, * Correspondence between Goethe 
and Carlyle,’ 1887, p. 285. 

And in the concluding chapter of ‘ Sartor,’ 
written about a couple of months later, he 
says of Teufelsdréckh :— 

“Seems it not conceivable......that striving with 

his characteristic vehemence to paint this and the 
other Picture, and ever without success, he at last 
desperately dashes his sponge, full of all colours, 
against the canvas, to try whether it will paint 
Foam?” 
A note in J. A. S. Barrett’s excellent edition 
of ‘Sartor’ (p. 360) says, without naming 
any authorities, that the painter who 
threw the brush was Apelles, when trying 
to paint the foam on Alexander’s horse. 
But the story of the sponge and the painting 
dog is told of Protogenes, the contemporary 
of Apelles, e.g., in Lempriére’s * Classical 
Dictionary.’ L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


The next day after sending my letter of 
inquiry to you I found ample information 
about the foam allusion in Carlyle’s * French 
Revolution.’ In the ‘“ Farewell’’ chapter 
of ‘Sartor Resartus’ is a clearer reference 


any one of them, the bowler claimed a 


to the same story. Pliny the Elder, in 
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chap. xxxv. of his ‘ Natural History’ tells 
the anecdote of Nealces painting a horse and 
also of Protogenes delineating a dog. 
Plutarch’s ‘Of Fortune’ gives the credit 
to Nealces, according to some texts. Dio 
Chrysostom is quoted as telling the story 
of Apeles. Surely three painters did not 
each throw a sponge at a picture with such 
astonishing results. Tuomas FLInv. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MOTHER OF DEAD bDoGs”’ (108. v. 509; 
vi. 32, 95).—It does not seem to me that the 
answer to the query about Carlyle’s use of 
the phrase ‘* Mother of dead dogs’ has been 
given in any adequate way. The first use 
of the phrase which I have found so far is in 
his essay on Count Cagliostro. Then occur 
two instances in *‘ The French Revolution.’ 
In a letter to Emerson in 1859 he used the 
same familiar phrase without quotation 
marks. But when did he use it for the first 
time ? and was he quoting himself ? 

THomas FLINT. 


BADGES OF THE City GuILDs (10 8S. vii. 
347).—As a member of six livery companies, 
I may say that it is the custom for a Master 
(or, as he is sometimes called, Prime Warden) 
to wear a badge as Master, also a Past 
Master’s badge when out of office; but it 
is not the custom to wear a Past Master’s 
badge except at a meeting of one’s own 
company. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


CHARTERS TO City (10 S. vii. 
347).—King James gave certain rights to 
“the Mayor and Commonalty, and Citizens 
of our City of London,” &c., which are duly 
set forth in a curious 12mo volume with 
the following title-page :— 

“Charters of the City of London, Which have 

been granted by the King’s and Queens of England, 
Since the Conquest. Taken Verbatim out of the 
Records, exactly translated into English, with 
Notes explaining ancient Words and Terms, &e. 
By J. E. Printed at the king-Glass, over against 
St. Magnus Church, London Bridge. 1745.” 
But in a long legal rigmarole of several 
pages there is, I think, no particular allu- 
sion to any City company, the gilds being 
understood in the word “* Commonalty.” 

In Herbert’s ‘ Twelve Great Companies,’ 
1834, is a small engraving representing the 
livery dress of the time of the first James, 
taken from illuminations in the border of 
a second charter granted to the Leather- 
sellers by James I., the first having been 
received at the hands of Henry VI. (see 
pp. 63-4). James I. in the eleventh year 
of his reign recited and confirmed the whole 
of the charters of the predecessors of the 


then Mercers, but without any extension of 
privileges (p. 227). In August, 1605, a 
notice on the Grocers’ Company’s journals 
declares 

‘that the new charter was read to the company in 
English by the clerk, when the whole of them with 
one voyce and free consent gave greate approbation 
and allowance thereof.”—Jh., p. 314.. 

J. Hotpen MacMicHaet. 


I do not know of any list of charters 
granted in the reign of James I., but I 
think that Mr. C. Welch, the late Librarian 
of the Guildhall Library, published a small 
bibliography of the City companies. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 

“THe HIGHLANDER”’ (10 S. vii. 47, 
92, 115, 137).—A Highlander of oak stands 
in the doorway of one of the shops in St. 
Heliers, Jersey. It is stated to be a magni- 
ficent specimen of a full-sized 42nd Black 
Watch Highlander. Tradition has it that 
it was originally the figurehead of a man-o’- 
war wrecked off the island of Alderney. 
It has been in the possession of a series of 
tobacconists for seventy odd years, and is 
now, or was until recently, owned by Mr. 
J. F. Belford, of St. Heliers. An illustra- 
tion of this ‘“‘ dummy Highlander ” appeared 
in The Daily Graphic of 22 Sept., 1905. 

On 31 Dec., 1720, was opened a shop at 
20, Coventry Street, London, at the sign of 
‘**The Highlander, Thistle, and Crown,” by 
David Wishart. This shop was a favourite 
resort of the Jacobites, and is thought to be 
the first whereat a figure of a Highlander was 
placed. The figures have now become rare, 
but there was a very fine example in Bridge 
Street, Westminster, in 1899. See The 
Builder, 22 July of that year. 

The Tottenham Court Road figure was 
illustrated in The Daily Graphic of 8 Sept., 
1905, and in Lloyd’s Weekly News of 6 Jan. 
last. Cuas. Croucs. 

Wanstead 


Two Proverss (10 S. vii. 407).— 
As to ‘“ Toujours perdrix” see L’Inter- 
médiaire, vols. xxxiil., xxxiv., and possibly 
XXXV. 

According to one of the correspondents 
of that journal, a November number of 
L’Illustration for 1853 contains a story to 
the effect that once, when Louis XIV. was 
staying at Fontainebleau, Pére Letellier 
reproached him for his conjugal infidelity, 
whereupon Louis gave orders that his rever- 
ence should have woodcocks, and only wood- 
cocks, given him to eat. Though the priest 
was very fond of these birds, he soon tired 
of them, and lamented: ‘ ‘Toujours des 
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bécasses !’ ‘Toujours la reine! * répondit | the Earl of Cardigan has a fine seat and park.. 
le roi, et l'interdit fut levé des deux cotés.”’ | It was spoken of as a probable place of retire- 
According to another correspondent, the ment for George III., on account of its seclu- 


king was Henri IV., and the birds were 
partridges; and he adds that Biichmann 


sion, when Napoleon I. contemplated the 


‘invasion of England in 1805. There is a 


(‘ Gefliigelte Worte, Berlin, 1895, p. 411)/ fine coloured engraving of it in Nash’s 


believes the proverb to be of Spanish origin : | 
| 1839. 


Cansa de comer perdices.”’ 
Inall probability the story is a very ancient 
jest. M. P. 


‘Rock oF Aces’: GLADSTONE’s LATIN 
VeRSION (108. vii. 369).—There is no doubt 
that the authorized version of this transla- 
tion is that which is copied on the memorial 
tablet in Hawarden Church. It was thus 
written in 1848, and published in the joint 
volume of translations by Gladstone and 
Lord Lyttelton in 1861 (see 8 S. il. 463). 
The same version was set to music by Dr. 
J. F. Bridge for the Brimingham Festival 
of 1885, with Gladstone’s permission, to 
whom, ‘ with his permission,” it was also 
inscribed by the composer. I had the 
honour of singing in the chorus when it was 
first presented to a London audience by 
Dr. McNaught on 10 April, 1886. 

Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

‘ Translations by Lord Lyttelton and the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone,’ published in 
1861 by Bernard Quaritch, contains at 
pp- 143, 145, Gladstone’s Latin version of 
Toplady’s ‘Rock of Ages.’ The last line 
of the second stanza is ‘Salva me, Salvator 
unus!”’ This translation is dated 1848. 
The majority of the translations are by 
Gladstone, and I should suppose the proof- 
sheets were examined and approved by that 
distinguished scholar before publication, 
and consequently the line as quoted above 
was engraved on the memorial tablet in 
Hawarden Church, in preference to that 
given by the Rev. J. Brown. I believe 
that only a limited number of copies of the 
volume were published. JAMES Watson. 

Folkestone. 

In ‘ Memorials of the West,’ by Mr. W. H. 
Hamilton Rogers (1888), is a sketch of the 
life of Toplady, and in it is his ‘ Rock of 
Ages,’ with Gladstone’s Latin version on 
the other side. The translation of ** Thou 
must save, and Thou alone,” is “‘ Salva Tu, 
salvator unus.” EK. A. 

(W. C. B. also thanked for reply. | 


Kirpy Harz, Nortuants (10 S. vii. 228, 
275).—It would be more correct to say that 
this fine old mansion is in the parish of 
Gretton, and not in that of Deene, where 


* Mansions of the Olden Time,’ published in 
3 JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Mulso's Letters to Gilbert White of Se/borne. Edited, 
with Notes and an Introduction, by Rashleigh 
Holt-White. (R. H. Porter.) 

Tues letters, edited by the great-grandnephew of 

the famous naturalist, contain, says the dedication 

of the volume, ‘‘almost_ the ais contemporary 
illustration of Gilbert White’s character and 
career.” The Rev. John Mulso was rather more 
than a year younger than White, whose friend- 
ship he secured at Oriel. That White’s letters 
to Mulso have been destroyed is matter for regret. 
The two were intimate for tifty years without a 
break, and Mulso throws light on White’s relations 
with Oriel, though he does not free him from the 
reproach (common in those days) of being a pluralist 
inasmall way. Mulso’s sister, Mrs. CHapone, calls 
him ‘ta diverting animal” and ‘that comical 
creature.” High praise must be given to Mulso for 
his affectionate and steadfast disposition, also for 
his farseeing appreciation of White as a future 
classic of wi history; but we can hardly rank 
him as a great or amusing letter-writer, though he 
has a_pleasant, easygoing humour of his own. He 
has, like many men of his day in the Church, a 
rather too persistent zeal for advancement ; and he 
is great on the subject of the domestic affections, 
which make happy homes, but not necessarily good 
reading. The letters, in fact, offer rather solid 
reading, though a reference to interesting matters 
here and there relieves the steady flow of Mulso’s 
pen from 1744 to 1790. The editor was certainly 
wise in publishing the series without omissions and 
excisions ; for no man can know what is of value 
for literary history now or hereafter. Lovers of 
eighteenth - century language and fashions will 
certainly be entertained, but this class is, we fear 
not very extensive in these days. Mulso has some 

command of picturesque phrases, such as “a 

scambling, rantipole Lite,” ‘ta shatter-brain Toad,” 

and **super-Hoadleian periods.” He was at school 
with Collins the Dy and met the author of 
Pamela’ and ‘Clarissa,’ whom he praised for 

‘his Studiousness to oblige and improve without 

ye air of Superiority,” and “his extreme Tender- 

ness to every proper Object of it that comes within 
his notice,” this latter phrase, no doubt, indicating 

Richardson’s partiality for the ladies. It is inter- 

esting to notice that Mulso quotes and appreciates 

Shakespeare as_ well as Horace. There are many 

references to White’s talents as a writer of verse 

and his turn for happy phrases. which are per- 

a admired and treasured by the Mulso 

amily. There is a good index, and the editor's. 

notes are sound so far as they go. 
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Historical German Grammar. Vol. I. By Joseph 
Wright, Litt.D. (Frowde.) 

Pror. WRIGHT, having disencumbered his shoulders 
of the great ‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ takes up a new 
burden with unabated energy. The volume before 
us, which treats of the phonology, word-formation, 
and accidence of the German language, is the first 
of aseries of historical and comparative grammars 
which he hopes to produce for the benefit of 
students who desire to make a scientific study of 
language. His own method is the strictly scien- 
tific one of the newest school of Dens and 
though it claims to be considered concise, the 
volume fairly bristles with facts and compressed 
information. Its fullness may be inferred from the 
Index, which registers over four thousand words, 
the morphology of which is discussed with more_ or 
less detail. The editor has secured the co-operation 
of Dr. Fielder for the second volume, which will 
deal with historical German syntax. 


The Nineteenth Century begins with three Indian 
articles, and ends with two concerning Irish polities. 
Mr. Julian S. Corbett considers the important ques- 
tion of ‘The Capture of Private Property at Sea,’ in 
which the theory of international law so often yields 
to the exigencies of the moment in war time. It 
does not seem likely that the Hague Conference 
will do much towards a practical settlement of the 

joints in dispute, though it may foster a talent for 
high-sounding ideals like those of the Emperor 
icomane of Russia at the meeting of the Powers 
to settle the affairs of Europe after the fall of 
Napoleon. ‘Orchard Cities’ is an interesting article 
by Mr. F. A. Morgan, but we protest against the 
sub-title, ‘The Gardenisation of England.’ os 
of education should not use these ugly, impossible 
words. Mr. Morgan has been an editor, too. He 
suggests that Ireland is suitable for fruit-growing, 
and that ‘“‘thousands of acres of apple, pear, plum, 
and cherry orchards should be laid down there,” in 
place of the usual potatoes and other unprofitable 
crops. Herr E. Konig has a study of the writers 
who have treated the legend of ‘The Wandering 
Jew,’ beginning with a book dated 1602. Mr. A. G. 
Hyde has an article on ‘ Reviewers and Reviewed,’ 
which steers clear of personalities, and conveys a 
good idea of the general habits and manners of the 
ordinary critic of to-day. Miss Eva M. Martin 
makes good fun out of ‘Children’s Competitions,’ 
from which we gather that accurate spelling is a 
rare gift among the young. Naivetd and freshness 
are not wanting, though the humour of things mis- 
understood and misspelt is rather tedious when 
there is much of it. Mr. W. Tweedie, speaking of 
‘The Dogs of Baghdad,’ mentions that ten years’ 
residence in that city brought to his knowledge no 
case of rabies, in spite of the extremes of tropical, or 
sub-tropical, heat. 

To The Fortnightly Review we always turn with 
the certainty of instruction and entertainment. 
Besides the usual political articles, it has a literary 
and_ scholarly side which offers good reading to a 
public overfed with sensationalism and arid actu- 
alities. Here we tind a most interesting summary 
by Mr. W. 8. Lilly of ‘The Newest View of Christ,’ 
i.e., that of Prof. Pfleiderer, one of the rationalizin 
professors of Germany. *‘ Hallucination, individua 
or collective, is, in short, the Professor’s explana- 
tion of the alleged appearances of the Risen Christ.” 
Many who an this sentence may go no further; 
but they will lose valuable criticism of the real 


weaknesses and difficulties of the Gospels if they 
neglect the work of such scholars, which is quay 
being made available to English readers. They can,. 
for instance, get a succinct view of Prof. Schmie- 
del’s contributions to the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica ~ 
on the person and teaching of Chriet for sixpence. 
We commend from every point of view some study 
of this new theology, for it has shown us how to- 
get new data, from which we are free to draw our 
own conclusions. Mr. Stanley Lane- Poole has a 
well-written and temperate article on ‘The Irish 
Battle of the Books.’ The opening of his article 
shows his appreciation of the difficulties of the 
subject. Mr. St. John Hankin has a capital subject 
in ‘Mr. Bernard Shaw as a Critic,’ and has made a 
most capable survey of his author. He is clear 
and trenchant, and essentially sound, though we 
object to his statements here and there. ‘Concern- 
ing Garden ks’ is rather a poor article on a 
hackneyed theme by Ethel M. M. McKenna. Was 
‘ The Garden that I Love’ “the initiatory book of 
this modern literary development”? That ot 
i. V. B.? To class in this category George Gissing’s 
* Private ni a of Henry Ryecroft’ is ludicrous ; 
and _to say that “‘a strony sauce of personality” is 
needed is a commonplace. More knowledge of 
humane letters in general and of the essay is needed 
than is shown here, nor have the best modern ex- 
amples of the real ‘garden ” been cited. 
They are, possibly, not the most popular. M. C. de 
Thierry dwells on the ‘Colonial Intiuence in Eng- 
land,’ mainly in reference to the nobility and 
gentry. Mrs. Stopes has a learned article on 
‘Elizabethan Stage Scenery,’ with especial refer- 
ence to the opinions of Mr. William Poel as pre- 
sented by the Elizabethan Stage Society. She 
shows that the Elizabethans have left in their 
written records traces of scenery. Tapestry and 
**the player’s house” will readily be admitted as. 
customary by those who know the period well. 


The National Review, after its ‘ Episodes of the 
Month,’ opens with an article by Capt. Mahan on 
‘The Hague Conference : the Question of Immunity 
for Belligerent Shipping,’ which should attract 
attention. Mr. T. M. Healy has a pungent dis- 
cussion ‘Of Mr. Gladstone’s Legatees’ regarding 
Ireland. Mr. Healy is of opinion that ‘*had Mr. 
Birrell consulted the first quay-porter who handled’ 
his luggage at the North Wall, he would have been 
spared the pains of introducing the Irish Councils 
Bill.” The ordinary man wonders at the quick 
change of ministerial duties, and thinks it a pity 
that a man who has just, presumably, mastered the 
difficult subject of should be passed over 
to another special sphere of which he knows little,. 
or nothing. ‘Missing Chapters in ‘‘ The Garden 
that I Love”’ is a pleasant return to an excellent 
book. ‘The Unemployed Gentleman,’ by Mr. Basil 
Tozer, discusses a question which is daily becoming 
more acute : ** A new calling for men of culture an 
good education is badly needed.” Mr. Tozer gives. 
some striking examples of considerable powers which 
meet with no monetary equivalent. It is justly 
remarked that the system of ‘remittance men” 
has prejudiced the colonies against the ordinary 
gentleman. Miss Eva M. Martin has a melancholy 
poem in blank verse called ‘Footsteps,’ in which a 
young wife speaks of the approach of death. The 
rest of the magazine is mainly concerned with 
politics, being, as usual, able and rather intran- 
sigeant. 
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The Cornhill Magazine maintains a high level of 
interest. The latest novel by the author of ‘ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden,’ which has already been 
applauded in book form, here finishes its serial 
rablication. * Magdalen to Magdalene,’ a little set 
of verses from the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford to 
Mr. A. C. Benson of Cambridge, is neatly turned, 
but is hardly notable. We know of many better 
oceasional verses which remain unprinted, though 
they are not written, perhaps, to so busy a literary 
man as Mr. Benson. ‘To Khartoum,’ by Sir Henry 
Craik, is a record of great interest; he has good 
gifts for description, and he finds much to admire 
in the Gordon College at Khartoum, which, unlike 
many memorials of heroes, is flourishing under 
admirable management. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
in the twelfth of her ‘Blackstick Papers,’ deals 
charmingly with ‘‘Mabys” which means _ the 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Ser- 
yants, and its gracious founder, Mrs. Nassau Senior. 
**Mabys” is now a middle-aged institution, but one 
full of life and vigour, and reflecting the utmost 
credit on the energy, tact, and kindliness of the 
workers who control its fortunes. It has a maga- 
zine of its own, and thousands of votaries. Mrs. 
Ritchie gives a delightful account of a visit to the 
chief home of the Association, the Mount at Reigate. 
We wish that notices of such philanthropic work 
by sympathetic and experienced hands were more 
frequent in the press, instead of the oft-repeated 
adulation of the follies and frivolities of the smart. 
Mr. Thomas Seccombe writes a well-considered 
article on ‘ Henry Fielding,’ which will appeal alike 
to the expert and to the general reader who has 
little acquaintance with Fielding. Mr. Seccombe 
has cnaatas knowledge, but we cannot praise his 
style. rr Fletcher in ‘Wanted, More 
Knowledge,’ refers to the tantalizing glimpses of 
social sak legal procedure preserved in the records 
of the Sussex Quarter Nessions in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Latin was, he found, rare in 
the entries. Persons convicted for capital felonies 
in many instances pleaded benefit of clergy, and got 
otf with being burnt in the hand. Thieves were 
branded with the letter T on the ‘brawn of the 
thumb,” but by whom and where remains obscure. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine has an article on 
‘Frederick, Prince of Wales,’ by Lewis Melville, 
which is entertaining, but hardly novel in its 
material. Dr. N. E. Yorke-Davies considers the 
puzzling question of ‘Harmless Beverages in rela- 
tion to Health,’ and writes with long experience 
in treating ailments of malnutrition by diet. Mr. 
Carl Bock has an article with illustrations on 
‘Chinese Beggars.’ ‘Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook ’ 
might be better done, though we are glad to see 
that room has been found for a commendation of the 
Wyclif Society. The one thing that Zhe (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ought to retain is a note of scholar- 
ship. This appears in the verses entitled ‘The 
Incunabulum’s Tale’ by Mr. C. W. Brodribb, but 
the articles in general do not seem to aim at much 
more than the usual level of magazine-writing, 
which is not high. 


The Burlington Magazine opens with a repro- 
duction of a fine seer by Henry Wyatt, ‘A Man 
with a Hawk.’ Wyatt is comparatively unknown, 
and worked for Sir T. Lawrence. ence it is 
suggested that some of Lawrence’s pictures are 
ceally his. The present example is certainly re- 
markable. ‘The Trend of the Art Market’ is an 


important short editorial. Mr. P. M. Turner, con- 
tinuing his articles on ‘The British School in the 
Louvre,’ is severe on the pictures attributed to 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Raeburn. Only in 
the case of Lawrence is the artist properly repre- 
sented there. ‘The Water-Colour Method of Mr. 
William Callow’ is the result of some questions put 
to the venerable master, who has reached the great 
age of ninety-six. Mr. R. E. Fry adds a note on 
the best paper for water-colours. ‘ Past Excava- 
tions at Herculanean’ shows how beautiful were 
the treasures found in the submerged city by exca- 
vators between 1709 and 1876. This article has 
several fine illustrations. Dr. Hans W. Singer con- 
tributes some useful supplementary notes on some 
mezzotints by MacArdell and Valentine Green ; and 
there is, as usual, a short summary of art in France, 
Germany, and America. 

The Shilling Burlington which was published in 
the middle of last month is an able summary of its 
bigger parent. It offers such excellent comment 
and illustration that it is remarkably cheap. We 
can well believe that there is a wide public for 
it, as has, indeed, been acknowledged by those who 
thought it at the outset an unprofitable venture. 


Mr. A. H. BeLien announces for immediate 
eae ‘Early English Lyrics,’ chosen by Mr. 
{. K. Chambers and Mr. F. Sidgwick, which has 
been in preparation over a year. It is an anthology 
of English lyrical poetry from the earliest days to 
1550, and will be found to contain many poems new 
to the general reader. The poems are annotated 
throughout, and an essay on ‘Some Aspects of 
Medieval Lyric,’ by Mr. E. K. Chambers, is 
included. 


Stupents of Elizabethan drama_ are eagerly 
awaiting the second volume of Mr. W. W. Greg’s 
edition of Henslowe’s ‘ Diary.’ This is now in the 
press ; but the editor will issue through Mr. Bullen 
a companion volume, * Henslowe Papers,’ almost 
immediately. This volume contains reprints of 
documents, mostly at Dulwich, supplementing the 
knowledge derived trom the ‘Diary,’ and also of 
certain dramatic ‘ Plots,” which were hung up in 
the theatre to assist the performers. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

R. L. Moreton (‘‘ When late I attempted your 
pity to move”).—J. P. Kemble’s ‘ The Panel,’ Act I. 
sc. i. See Mr. Gurney Benham’s note on this in 
‘Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ p. 184. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers””—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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